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Jesus and the 
Physicists 
by HUGH PHILLIP 


Te hostile gospel of * Infancy *, on which I 
wrote in the August number, throws an 
unexpected light upon one of the darkest 
places in theological speculation—the nature of the 
controversy between Jesus and the elders in the 
Temple. Caiaphas evidently considers it to be such 
damning evidence against Jesus that he writes out in 
full in Chapter 21 what he believes to be the supreme, 
conclusive nonsense; he expects its mere recapitu- 
lation to bring its exponent into contempt. But it 
shines with all the strange brilliance of some rough- 
hewn barbaric jewel, its facets ablaze with fire from 
the Greek hills. 

The hard core of the teaching appears in a sort 
of code or summary and is enunciated under the 
different headings of a completely rational, practical, 
scientific outlook. Not only does it outline a cos- 


mology in the form of a working hypothesis, it . 
States quite categorically how the human personality. 


fits into this cosmology: it summarizes what it 
believes to be the chief factors in the basis of the 
human personality. In short, it was so different 
from the cosmology of the Jews as to seem as 
incredible, fantastic and repugnant to the orthodox 
temple priest as aeronautics or nuclear fission would 
have seemed to St Augustine. 

The episode is reputed to have occurred when 
Jesus was brought by his father and mother to the 
feast in the Temple when he was twelve years of 
age and when he stayed behind to confute the 


elders after his parents had departed. These few 
circumstantial details point to the event being 
identical with the one mentioned in the synoptic 
Gospels. But whereas in the synoptic Gospels not 
a word is mentioned of the content of the teaching, 
in the * Infancy’ we have 

When a certain astronomer, who was present, asked 


the Lord Jesus, whether he had studied astronomy.— 
Verse 9. 


The word ‘study’ excludes any idea of reve- 
lation: it can only mean knowledge acquired in 
the normal manner, by intellectual application; nor 


does there seem to be a record of any protest made 
by Jesus, who apparently acquiesces in the impu- 
tation, for in the next 

The Lord Jesus replied, and told him the number of 
the spheres and the heavenly bodies, as also their 
triangular, square and sextile aspect: their progressive 
and retrograde motion: their size and several prog- 
nostications: and other things which the reason of no 
man had ever discovered.—Verse 10. 

The use of the word ‘ reason’ again confirms 
the mundane character of this knowledge, and there 
grows in the mind a suspicion that it has an astro- 
logical derivation. 

There was also among them a philosopher who was 
well skiiled in physic and natural philosophy, who asked 
the Lord Jesus, whether he had studied physic.—Verse 11. 

Note the reiterated use of the word * studied” 
and the lack of any effective contradiction. 

He replied and explained to him physics and meta- 
physics.—Verse 12. 

Le. it was a rational, objective system that was 
capable of being expounded logically. 

Also those things that were. above and below the 
powers of Nature.—Verse 13. . 

The power also of the body, its humours and their 
effects. —Verse 14. 
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Also the numbers of its members, and bones, veins, 
arteries, and the nerves.—Verse 15. 

The several constitutions of body, hot and dry, cold 
and moist, and the tendencies of them.—Verse 16. 

How the soul operated on the body.—Verse 17. 

What its various sensations and faculties were.— 
Verse 18. 

The faculty of speaking, anger, desire.—Verse 19. 

And lastly the manner of its composition; and other 
things, which the understanding of no creature has 
ever reached.—Verse 20. 


The tone of this reporting is hostile, especially 
the use of the derogatory word ‘ creature °; * if the 
understanding of no creature’ had ever reached 
these conclusions then Caiaphas was saying that 
Jesus was mad-— to a Temple priest they were 
apparently the rankest heresy. And these views 
were said to have been expounded by Jesus at 
twelve years of age! If these statements are the 
fruit of study, as is clearly stated, then twelve 
years of age is a thoroughly inaccurate and mis- 
leading estimate; the computation must have been 
made according to some other calendar and has 
not been corrected into ours. 

That Jesus was cross-examined by two people, 
an astronomer and a philosopher with medical 
qualifications, argues that the Temple priests must 
have been sufficiently alarmed to have sought the 
help of outside experts, and it further argues that 
this cross-examination must have happened on at 
least two occasions. From the extent and nature 
of the subject-matter mentioned in the summary, 
the debate must have gone on for quite some time. 
And it leads us to hazard a guess that a party of 
Hellenizing Jews were making attacks upon the 
procedures and doctrines of Temple orthodoxy. 
In modern terms, there was an ideological clash 
between the conservative traditionalists and a 
subversive, aggressive minority. 

However great the latitude allowed for error in 
translation and interpretation, sufficient is left to 
enable us to recognize doctrines of Greek origin. 
The statements are not in doubt, only the persona! 
attitude of the narrator, the inclination of his bias 
and its degree, and that seems obvious. The whole 
content of thought in the code is Greek, especia!'y 
the part relating to ‘humoral medicine *, and the 
enumeration of the physical details seem to be 
based upon a close anatomical knowledge derived 
from experimental methods, a mode of inquiry 
with which the Greeks were not only familiar, but 
which they, more than anyone else at that time, 
had helped to establish and elaborate. To us these 
ideas are tepid and quaint; to the disciples of a 


vengeful Jahveh they must have seemed statements 
of incredible and earth-shaking wonder—or idiocy, 
according to the point of view. 

And so the Apocrypha begin to take on a new 
importance and we must consider them as possibly 
containing historically valid evidence, the more 
especially as John and the Synoptics are far too 
narrow a base upon which to build a rational 
interpretation of events at that time. Many of these 
documents may have been excluded by the Council 
of Nice not because they were defective as sources 
of historical evidence, but because they were poor 
propaganda value. They did not represent to the 
laity and inferior clergy that desired view of the 
personality of Jesus which the early Church fathers— 
struggling to inherit the temporal empire of Rome— 
wisned the public of that day to accept, and these 
réjected documents, lying beyond the destructive 
reach of the Council of Nice, were placed under 
the ban of interdict by taboo. 

To inherit the earth, the early Church fathers 
had to establish as indisputable a right from the 
highest authority Like the title-deeds to a house, 
right of succession had to be pushed back without 
a gap until some primary fount or source beyond 
cavil was reached—in land, the originating title may 
lie in force sanctified by law, or in fraud obscured 
in antiquity; but the right or title to rule over 
men must derive from a source so indisputably 
obvious that its authority will be accepted un- 
questioningly by men; and as men love authority, 
it must be of Uivine origin, therefore gods are a 
necessary invention. Jesus incarnate was the 
Council of Nice’s title-deed to dominion over men; 
any trace of common clay had to be operationally 
excised, hence the exclusion of the Apocrypha and 
their prejudicial title. 

One of the results of the Council of Nice was that 
our conception of the personality and teachings of 
Jesus was limited to a particular view for reasons 
of political necessity, and to maintain this view 
free inquiry was stifled for centuries, and we find 
ourselves rootless among the shifty purposes of 
concealment of the truth and the advancement of 
error. We can only rely upon the acuteness of our 
perception, the sharpness of our wits and the 
merciless probing of a ruthless common sense, for 
in considering the problems concerning the gospels 
we are dealing with a subject heavily charged with 
emotion, and in all documentary evidence the 
allusiveness of manner and the lack of substantive 
fact should serve to warn us that we are analysing a 
very intimate and subversive kind of special pleading. 


THE TENTH RPA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


REPORTS OF ADDRESSES BY DONALD FORD, C, T. SMITH, 
ROSENAU, G. S. FRASER, AND ADRIAN BRUNEL 


HELEN 


HE tenth Annual Conference of the 
Rationalist Press Association Ltd was held 


at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, from 
Saturday, July 30, to Wednesday, August 3. There 
was a good attendance, and this was undoubtedly 
one of the most enjoyable conferences: in recent 
years. The general theme of the discussions was 
The Arts in Society. In addition to the advertised 
lectures, Sir Ernest Kennaway gave an interesting 
talk on a display of photographs of religious 
paintings, which he arranged. These were re- 
presentations of the burial and resurrection of Jesus, 
of his descent into hell, and of the raising of 
Lazarus. We give below condensed reports of the 
various lectures. The report of the lantern lecture 
was supplied by Dr Helen Rosenau. 


THE NEW PATRONAGE 
DONALD FORD 


Although I am only competent to discuss the art of 
writing fiction, a great deal of what I say applies * 
most of the other forms of creative endeavour as we'!|. 
The serious writer of fiction is attempting to widen the 
experience and deepen the insight of countless others 
who come into contact with his work. I think that is 
an important task if those engaged in it employ the 
values that emerge in the course of their experience in 
certain situations in life. 

The rational is an instrument for deriving systems 
from the pattern of @miversal circumstances. Within 
each of us, however, there is an irrational element. We 
cannot necessarily find any rational explanation for the 
responses we make to art. But this type of experience 
is just as valid as the use of our reason. We have to 
accept the fact that there is this non-rational factor in 
human personality. Rationalists are in danger of losing 
the battle in the modern world because they are thought 
to be Philistine. Many young writers are bitterly in 
reaction against the modern Catholic novel and yet 
somehow feel isolated. They have not found any accept- 
able system of values and attitudes as an alternative to 
religion. Rationalists must not be written off as 
Philistines who are not interested in this situation. 
Propaganda battles of the future are not going to be 
fought in the purely intellectual sphere. Those battles 
were won fifty years ago. The protagonists marched 
off the field and left us. We have to fight another battle 
with those people who are more non-rational than 
rational. I suggest they can be best appealed to by the 
creative artist. The role of the creative artist in our 
community is vital to us. Rationalists, of all people, 


should be concerned about the standards and attitudes 
that control the creative work which is being done in 
the community today. 

Consider some of the material problems that arise. 
Recently, the Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra closed 
down. There was sufficient public support but lack of 
concert halls large enough to make it pay. It costs 
£110,000 a year to keep a symphony orchestra in being, 
taking into account subsidies from the Arts Council, 
LCC, recordings, etc. The LCC built the Royal Festival 
Hall and its cost, over a period of sixty years, amounts 
to a subsidy to music in the region of £100,000 per 
annum. It costs £406 per day to keep the Royal Festival 
Hall open, which means that there must be at least two 
bookings per day at £220 a session. Fortunately the 
Festival Hall is very successful, and although £75,000 
was put aside to subsidize it, not nearly as much was 
needed. This is spending money in a way that rate- 
payers do not object to, but there are objections when 
the LCC becomes patron of sculpture and modern 
painting. 

I think it is important in the building of new schools 
that there should be a place for art and not just pictures 
on the wall, There should be pieces of sculpture to go 
in with the fine architecture. Ratepayers often object to 
exhibitions of art in our parks and even the experts 
called on for advice cannot always agree. A public 
body has to be influenced by popular taste to some 
extent, nevertheless the LCC commissions and buys 
works by the more promising younger artists. Modern 
sculpture has shocked many of the tenants in new 
blocks of flats, but they have gradually got used to it 
and their experience has been widened in the process. 
Local authorities have the power to spend up to a 
sixpenny rate as patrons of the arts, but they are often 
deterred by the uncertainty of public taste and the fear 
of giving offence. 

Through the Public Library Service, local authorities 
become patrons of the writer. In common with many 
publishers, the libraries became very nervous during the 
recent series of prosecutions for obscenity. In my 
opinion this attitude is a deadly blow to the freedom of 
the writer. This is the sort of situation in which a rational 
approach is essential. 

A lot of people will always think that any money 
spent on art is wasted. Money is spent on a system of 
priorities, and the price of a book has to be weighed 
against the value of other commodities that could have 
been bought. I maintain, however, that creative work 
should have a high priority and we should see that this 
is maintained. 

Mention of the word ‘rationalism’ immediately 
makes younger writers think of people who are out- 
dated and Philistine in their attitude. We must counter 
this by giving the non-rational element in the human 
personality its proper place and showing that the artist 
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and writer as. well as the philosopher and scientist can 
provide insights into the human personality, The moc 
the rational instrument probes into non-rational elemer < 
the more it extends our sensibilities and widens o + 
capacities for experience. Just as knowledge is alwa < 
capable of being extended, so we can always increa 
the range of our emotional experience. For thes: 
reasons I think that an appreciation of the esthet:- 
types of experience is vital to the rationalist moveme: 
It is one of the ways by which we can appeal to peor 
who are not necessarily intellectuals. If we do that » 
shall find new sources of energy, new drives, no’ 
understandings, that will not only bring in new memb« 
but create new enthusiasms as well. 


MUSIC AND THE COMMUNITY AND YO! 
Cc. T. SMITH 


There are several plain and sensible definitions « 
music. One that will suffice for the moment is: Mus. 
is a structure made in sound, and its purpose is to provic 
entertainment. Naturally, this entertainment is at differ 
ent levels. At the highest level it is intellectual anc 
stimulates only the mind; at the lowest level the reactior 
is physical. If you are musically educated you are 
capable of appreciating music as an entertainment at a! 
levels; if you are not so educated you are capabie o' 
appreciating music up to the level of your musica 
culture. . 

There are some people to whom music makes no 
appeal—if we can believe what they say. Others respond 
only to simple sentimental music and the primitive 
rhythmic kind like that we have had from our Tin Pan 
Alleys. A third group of people are religious-minded, 
and this includes many who have considerable influence 
and who use it to propagate their views about mus.c 
in the hope that music lovers will be induced to share 
their views about religion. These people see a super- 
natural Being at work in everything that provides a 
profoundly moving experience, so they identify great 
music with divinity and, in a rather strange way, with 
the beauty which poets define as truth; and so long as 
they retain their emotional religiosity they are deaf to 
argument and blind to practical demonstration that their 
beliefs are untenable and not in accordance with facts. 
Moreover, there is a large section of the community 
that is not really religious-minded but which still remains 
sentimental about religion, and it includes a number cf 
people who have not yet shed the belief that music 
divinely inspired. However, these people can be pe-- 
suaded to think rationally about music if appealed to .1 
the right way. 

The remaining section of the community I must: er 
to consists of those who do not subscribe to the religous 
view yet have completely wrong notions about music; 
and I am sorry to say that this group of people, and it 
is a very large group, includes many rationalists. 1 
expect you have heard some of them ask rather oracu- 
larly, * What has music to do with season or science or 
rationalism?’—the answer by implication being: 
Nothing. When rationalists take this line they are, no 
doubt unintentionally, selling the pass to their enemies. 
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Herbert Spencer, in his book Education: Intellectual, 
Moral and Physical, states the true state of affairs when 
he asserts: * The highest art of every kind is based upon 
science. Without science there can be neither perfect 
production, nor full appreciation.” 

Primitive man found that he could make simple 
instruments that produced sounds that could be con- 
trolled, just as he could control his voice by the muscles 
of his throat. As civilization advanced, more elaborate 
instruments were fashioned by the craftsmen and the 
question was asked why the sound is different on account 
of instruments being made from different materials. In 
seeking the reason for the various musical effects, man 
became a scienfist, and the science was called acoustics. 
The practical application of acoustics has led to the 
perfection of all the instruments in a modern orchestra. 
There has been no divinity or emotion in the evolution 
of these means of producing music. 

Similarly, the discovery that it was possible to make 
tunes which produced certain emotional effects gave 
rise to the craft of minstrels and makers of folk music. 
They themselves had no need to feel the emotions that 
their music aroused. It was enough that they knew how 
to arouse them. 

The invention of musical notation led to further 
developments. Notes were at one time called points 
and the skilful placing of note against note received the 
name counter-point. It was found by experiment how 
to make concords and discords which would give any 
characteristic impression desired. Experiment, observa- 
tion, and logical thought, together with a knowledge of 
acoustics, enabled craftsmen to put into practice what 
came to be termed the laws of harmony. It was by the 
application of laws which could be applied to the 
construction of music of all kinds that the many prob- 
lems concerned with the retention of the listener’s 
interest were solved. To many composers and listeners 
today the great music of the past has lost interest because 
they are so familiar with it. They are again longing for 
variety and think that no further progress can be made 
along the traditional routes. We are living in a period 
of unrest through which music seems to pass about 
every theve hundred years, and it is wise to be pationt 
and tolerant. 

best of it was not meant to arouse emotions or physical 
responses. We do not experience the urge to mourn, 
dance, march, or fight when listening to great music 
that gives tonal expression to such desires. Neither does 


‘the composer experience such an urge when composing 


the music. All he experiences is an intense keenness in 
using his knowledge and constructive powers in the 
skilful labour of methodically building up tunes, employ- 
ing his reason to make a logical structure that will give 
you mental entertainment of the kind you expect or 
hope for. Composing is a skilled craft and nothing more. 
It cam be taught to everybody of normal intelligence and 
hearing; so can the proper appreciation of what a 
composer writes. There is nothing mysterious in being 
a Bach, a Beethoven, or a Handel. They apply the 
same kind of skill and craftsmanship in composing an 
opera or symphony or any other form of secular music. 
Now you can see why most of the great religious 
music has been written by composers who were unreligious 
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. Handel has been realistically described 
“a good old pagan’. Mozart broke with religion 
when he began to mix with men of science and joined 
At the time, he left a great Mass 
unfinished, finding the theme distasteful. Years later, 
when near death, he commenced his famous Requiem 
Mass because he was hard up. The man who ordered 
it intended to have it performed as his own work. 
Berlioz composed some great secred works and a 
Requiem. He was an avowed atheist, and said he 
regarded the Roman liturgy as his prey. Brahms was 
an agnostic. Dvorak, his friend, said he was a great 
soul, but he believed in nothing. 
Now to summarize and conclude. As rationalists 
we ought to make a stand for the following claims: 


1. That a music is applying knowledge skilfully, 
ingeniously, and resourcefully, to the solution of 
problems that arise in giving ideas and phenomena 
musical representation. 


2. That this is done by experiment and reasoning. This 
implies that, to appreciate music properly, we must 
with mental discrimination follow the operation of 
the composer’s mind—that is, follow his reasoning 
when composing it. We have to watch, as it were, the 
gradual building up of the musical structure, because 
its presentation takes time and cannot, like a picture, 
be seen as a whole at one moment. 


. That we must regard the composer as a skil! 
craftsman, seeking to keep our interest in the entertain- 
ment he provides, whether it lasts four minutes, . 
with a song or dance, or four evenings, as wit! 
Wagner’s Ring. And we must recognize the fact th. 
the test of supreme greatness in music is its supreme 
fitness for its purpose and the significance of the 
subject. 

. That wher writing music, a composer does not 
experience any of the feelings or urges his mus - 
may be meant to excite, nor do we experience any 
of them if the music is intended for listeners. 


. That neither we nor composers suspend belief or 
disbelief in matters contained in any religious or 
secular script. They, the composers, merely agree 
that the script is suitable for musical interpretation, 
and we, the listeners, simply agree with them, not 
with the teachings of the script, when we approve of 
their music. 

6. That the composers of the great musical works 
dealing with the deeds and words and stories of 
Jehovah, Christ, Orpheus, Isis and Osiris, Wotan, 
Zoroaster, and the like, neither needed nor received 
any help from these deities and founders of religions. 


. And finally, we must make a stand for the claim that 
music is made by man, made by his logical thinking 
in giving coherent, significant form to sound. The 
basis of it is science, and the procedures adopted in 
composing it are scientific. The incentive to compose 
it is often the necessity to earn the wherewithal to 
eat, drink, and have a place in which to live. So 
music has everything to do with rationalism, for it is 
reasoning or rationalism, in sound. 


ART AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
HELEN ROSENAU 


Dr Rosenau pointed out that she used the term 
revolution not in the sense of violent revolution, but in 
order to emphasize the importance of changes in social 
structure and their reflection in art. The work of lesser 
artists expresses their time and can therefore be used 
as sociological material, while the great creative person- 
alities are in advance of their own period and fore- 
shadow developments of a future age. They give the 
answers to questions not yet fully formulated or under- 
stood. This point was illustrated by the social con- 
sciousness expressed in Callot and Rembrandt and the 
introspection found in the Narcissus of Caravaggio. It 
is worth noting in this connection that social conscious- 
ness and individualism appear conjointly and are part 
of an identical process. 

Similar attitudes are seen in the art of the French 
Revolution, in France as well as in Germany and other 
Continental countries. 

In addition to the processes of Renaissance, Restitution 
and Revival, the elements of Continuity and Innovation 
in art were stressed. It was suggested that the richness of 
European developments is based on the interrelation 
between these factors, whereas the artists of other 
civilizations, such as the Egyptian or the Indian, exemplify 
only one dominant element, that of continuity. Although 
painting and sculpture are usually more easily accessible 
to the spectator, identical processes are reflected in 
architectural evolution. It may even be said that archi- 
tecture, because of its very nature, will express even 
more clearly the tendencies of any particular period. 
In the Middle Ages, it is the relationship between the 
centre, which is the Cathedral, and the adjacent districts, 
which influence town-planning. From the sixteenth 
century onwards, secularization sets in, and the palace 
of the ruler takes the plage of a religious building as the 
dominant factor. But it is in the eighteenth century that 


- -what Dr Rosenau calls * multi-focal’ planning is found, 


the layout of towns then combines a great number of 
individual precincts, each fulfilling a different function, 
but all related to each other. Social consciousness is 
broadly reflected in the dwellings of workers, in the 
layout of factories, and in the growing concern with 
the welfare of the mass of the population, a process 
which can be shown step by step, by studying town- 
planning from the sixteenth century to our own period, 
The lecture concluded with the juxtaposition on a 
slide, based on a design by Le Corbusier of a * point 
block * in an open landscape with ribbon development of 
small terraced houses, and the problem of the future of 
town-planning in this country was raised. It is significant 
that a sketch of the sun is introduced in Le Corbusier's 
diagram, thus emphasizing the cosmic relationships 
which underly human activities and which have found 
powerful expression in works of art. 


THE WRITER AS A CRITIC OF SOCIETY 
G.S. FRASER 


As all good criticism is in a sense creative, so, also, 
all good creative literature is in a sense critical. This is 


and who wrote equally great secular music. Bach had 
religious moods but these were partiy induced by his ; 
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not true merely in the sense that many great imaginative 


writers—-like Voltaire, like Dickens, say—have fearles:'y 
attacked social abuses. It is true in the profound. 
sense, in which all criticism implies the search for stab < 
cores of value, at a level of deep sensibility. It is tr - 
in the different but still profound sense that just . ; 
some literary critics are concerned with structur. | 
analysis—with isolating the broadly meaningful unde 
lying patterns in a work of art—so all great imaginati.. 
writers are concerned, whether consciously or not, . 
isolating the broadly meaningful underlying patterns . 
social thought and habit in society. We can see th 
clearly enough with writers of the past: in Shakespea: 
you can find the whole complex structure of the Eliz. 
bethan age, the Renaissance superstructure under whi 
the bones of the medieval world still show so clear! 
you can even read his historical plays as a series © 
propaganda pamphlets in favour of the Tudor monarch. 
you can see Edmund in King Lear, as the new Renaissanc 
man, the disciple of Machiavelli, and you can see +h 
whole shape of the play, sub-plot as well as main plot 
as a demonstration of how, when natural pieties ar 
outraged, deep forces in Nature—in man’s naturc 
particularly—will have their revenge. All throug 
Shakespeare you will find an emphasis on the idea 
hierarchy and order, and, perhaps even deeper tha: 
these sometimes, a dread of chaos, of anarchy, as perhap 
more fundamentally real than chaos and order. 
Shakespeare cannot be summed up in any phrase, bu 
there was a side of him that was a pessimistic conservative 
there was also a side that was profoundly sceptical of « 
merely repressive order. Look at the plays in which, by 
common consent of most modern critics, his purely 
poetic genius at least is at its highest: look at Antony 
and Cleopatra and Henry (V. Octavius represents order, 
self-control, the sacrifice of the self to the State, as Prince 
Hal does: he is a quite detestable character. Antony an’ 
Cleopatra do not stand for order. They are self-destru: 
tive. Yet they represent magnificently, as againstOctaviu 
life; and we feel that Shakespeare here is on the side of 
life, even of life that is anarchic, that is fated to end 
badly, against an order that is sterile and repressive. 
These are the ideas which spring to our minds when 
we read Shakespeare's political plays, though I do noi 
say, and indeed I do not suppose, that they were abstractly 
present in Shakespeare's own mind. But we can say that 
he does criticize society, both as a living fact and as 
superstructure of ideas, and that his criticism has i 
source in the idea of something deeper and broader tha: 
society, in the idea of the endless potentialities of exist- 
ence, of life. Falstaff. Antony, Cleopatra, are life 
They bring disorder in their train, and yet w. 
feel in our hearts that there is something wrong abou 
the order that has to get rid of them. The truth, ir 
Antony's, in Cleopatra’s, in Falstaff’s, errors, is sor - 
how a larger thing than the order in Prince Hal's or 
Octavius’s truth. 
t makes a great writer a profound critic of society 
we may say, the degree to which he avoids letting the 
ities of that society’s ideas and institutions prevent 
him from becoming a critic of a more fundamental sort, 
critic of life: in a writer like Shakespeare there is 
also, for all that his mind is in one sense very 


unoriginal, for all that one can find in him, jostling 
against each other, layer upon layer of contemporary 
received ideas, a fundamental scepticism—1I think one 
might call it that-—of temperament. And I think some- 
thing like this is true of all the greatest creative-critical 
writers, all the writers who throw the most light not 
only on human life but their own worlds. 

Consider, for instance, the paradox of Tolstoy. War 
and Peace is the great classical European novel. There 
is no other work of European fiction with anything like 
its range through ali ranges of human character—a wide 
range of social classes, every human passion, every 
aspect of public and private life. What a great book! 
And we do not feel at all when we are reading it that 
Tolstoy is tendentious in any sense, that he has a * point 
of view’. He is mostly throughout the book as invisible 
as God: ‘If life could speak’, said Charles Ju Bois, 
‘life would speak thus!’ Everything and everybody in 
War and Peace makes sense. Yet the paradox of the 
book is that, in these passages in which he does personally 
intrude himself, these passages in which he argues that 
Napoleon’s victories had nothing to do with his military 
genius, or his defeats with any decline of that: that all 
the Russian planning of resistance was a futile waste of 
time because the French would have retreated and the 
Russians advanced anyway; that a great general does 
not direct a battle but lets it happen: in all these irri- 
tating, though to me, rather fascinating passages (most 
readers skip them), Tolstoy is arguing that nothing, no 
large course of human action, makes any sense. He is 
arguing that everything happens by a kind of inexplicable 
fatality: while he is displaying human nature as trans- 
parently lucid, he is asserting that it is hopelessly obscure. 
The deeper creative level of Tolstoy, shall we say, 
* understood’ everything: some more superficial level, 
not negligibie, but much less important than the deeper 
level, was concerned to assert that it * understood’ 
nothing. The novelist of genius was somehow yoked 
with an amateur sceptical philosopher of history of, 
at the most, original eccentric talent. And, of course, 
we could press this paradox further. This great literary 
artist, one of the greatest in all history, is also the author 
of a pamphlet, What is Art? which exalts Uncle Tom's 
Cabin above King Lear. 

I am moving again to a generalization here. The 
imaginative writer’s instrument of criticism of society 
is not his ideas; these may be crankish and odd ideas, 
like Tolstoy’s, or a jumble of contemporary common- 
places and confusions, which is perhaps what Shake- 
speare’s ideas were: they can be worse than this, they 
can reflect the most complacent Philistinism of his age— 
wouldn't one say this about the ideas of two novelists 
who, yet in their way are great novelists, Samuel 
Richardson and Arnold Bennett? Richardson’s day- 
dream was that of a poor girl just avoiding being seduced 
by a country squire, managing to trap him into marriage: 
Arnold Bennett’s ideal was that of the card from the 
Potteries lighting a fat cigar after dining with a millionaire 
or a nobleman at a swank hotel. Nothing could be 
more vulgar. Yet when these two writers are at their 
best, this doesn’t matter at all: since the creative writer's 
instrument, as a critic of society, is not his ideas but his 
obscure grasp (which he cannot explain to himself, any 
more than we can explain it) of the structure of life. 


in Britain to be living in that mixed polity 

istotle thought the best of all polities: three 

each with a stake in things, none rubbing the 

others up madly wrong. If there is not contentment 

everywhere, there is everywhere a feeling that the 

present situation is bearable and that any profound 

change would probably be for the worse, and that 

improvements should be sought piecemeal. It is this 

almost unnatural lack of tension in contemporary 

British society that makes the creative writer’s tas< so 
difficult. 

Two recent novels that attracted a lot of attention, 
Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim and John Wain’s Hurry On 
Down, got a lot of that attention, I think, from two 
facts: they dramatized a mood of nagging discontent, 
of frustration, of vague boredom, of wanting better 
things but not knowing what they are, which one feels 
to be the mood of a lot of young people—university 
graduates in the provinces, clever young middle-class or 
lower middle-class men who feel there is not enough 
room for them at the top or, at a more sympathetic 
level, that given the brains they have they could be 
doing more useful things and leading more pleasant 
lives than they do. Amis’s vision and Wain’s vision of 
the nasty and mean side, the pretentious side, of British 
life is, | think, within its limits a sharp and true one; 
it may be coloured by the aggressive temperaments and 
personal spleens of the authors, put it is not distorted 
out of all truth. What is weak is their counter-balancing 
vision of * the good life’: coming up to London and 
getting a job that involves lots of money, lots of parts, 
lots of free drink: or, in Mr Wain’s second nove' 
Living In the Present, being saved from suicidal glo. in 
by the love of a good woman. . 

I think perhaps the kind of criticism of our English 
society that we may expect from a younger generation of 
novelists, provincially rooted, perhaps, reacting against 
the aristocratic tradition, may be something like this: 
* Wake up, and become concerned at things. You are 
lucky that the nation is at peace and is prosperous, but 
look at the other side of things. Look at meanness, 
and boorishness, and bad temper. Look at your buildings. 
Look at the food in your restaurants. Look at the 
squalor of your pleasures. Look at your silly self- 
conceit with your little bit of culture, and your lack of 
feeling for reality—in life, in art, in personal relations, 
in anything. Stop being a snob and a social climber. 
Try to be kind without being condescending. Stop 
deceiving yourself. Treat life seriously and reverence it.’ 
We are in, in fact, if | am not mistaken, for a kind of 
new Puritanism in literature: a revolt not only against 
smartness and sophistication but, perhaps, alas, also 
against what is genuinely elegant and urbane. It may 
indeed be a revolt against many things that you and I 
and people of our generation mean by the idea of 
‘culture’; but a revolt in the name of sincerity, and as 
such it may purify our idea of culture. Mr T. S. Eliot 
once said that he thought that the democratic culture 
of the future, of which so many people were talking, 
could be grasped as an idea more specifically if one 
thought of it as a lower middle-class culture. Mr Wain 
and Mr Amis speak, in a way | think, for precisely 
that lower middle-class culture. And their criticism of 
society has bite precisely because of their awareness of 


things in that lower middle-class culture that are exasper- 
ating—and yet do not decide merely to escape, to hurry 
away to London, and, after a course of cocktail parties 
and West End pub crawls, to make themselves over into 
imitation Old Etonians or into young men who, but 
for their gift as writers, might have done rather well in 
the Foreign Office. The unconforming vision, if it is 
not a vision utterly corrupted by hatred, is, I think, the 
vision that today we want. But deeper than anger, the 
writer’s source is love: as praise, not blame, is the 
critic’s nobler function. I like to think that these two 
young men and the many other writers of their generation 
with whom I have some acquaintance, are groping their 
way, perhaps through a dark night, to what | earlier 
called the stable cores of value. 


THE FILM AND THE COMMUNITY 
ADRIAN BRUNEL 


The influence of films in a modern community is 
enormous and raises some serious problems. First, 
however, let us look at the structure of this vast industry 
which has grown up during the present century. In 
Great Britain there are 4,700 cinemas. These cater for 
approximately the same number of people as in Italy, 
which has 12,000 cinemas. The United States, with a 
population of 160,000,000, has only about 16,000 
cinemas. But there are significant facts, not disclosed 
by these figures. Most of the best cinemas in Britain are 
owned by three big circuits, which means that just under 
a thousand places of entertainment receive 44% of 
the total box-office takings. Of these three circuits the 
Odeon and Gaumont-British are controlled by the 
Rank organization and the ABC is partly owned by 
Warners, an American company. Immense power is 
therefore vested in three circuits. If they refuse to 
exhibit a film, it has no chance of success. It may be a 
most original film and one which the public would have 
enjoyed had they been able to see it. But if the three 
circuits refuse to handle it, the bulk of cinema-goers 
have no opportunity of forming their own judgment. 
It is easy to see that this is not a very healthy situation 
for those British films which depend on the home 
market. 

The role of the distributor in the film industry is that 
of a middle-man who takes a film from the producers 
and rents or leases it to the cinemas. At one time 
distributors would buy a film outright. Later, they 
paid the producer a certain percentage of their takings. 
Today, the method is for the distributor to advance up 
to 70° of the costs of a film. After the distributor has 
got his costs back, the producer shares the profits or 
receipts of the showing. The distributor (or renter) is 
therefore in a key position. Without his financial 
backing, it may be impossible to produce a film at all. 
But he does not merely act as a financier. He approves 
or disapproves of the proposed theme and story. It 
must also be borne in mind that the majority of renters 
are American. 

In the first place, of course, the story is chosen by the 
producer, although he well realizes that it may not find 
favour when he seeks a financial backing. The pro- 
ducer’s task is to find the money with which to go 
ahead and. then organize the whole enterprise. For 
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example, he has to engage a director, a script-writer, 
arrange for the appropriate cast, and hire a studio. 
The problems of the independent producer are obvious. 
but in this country most of the first feature films arc 
made by the huge Rank organization. Such has bee: 
the basic structure of the film industry in this country fo: 
over thirty years. The result on the whole is that bot! 
cinemas and the distributors are quite flourishing, bu: 
the producers do not do so well. Those who are in 
close touch with the Rank group manage fairly comfort- 
ably, but the present set-up of the industry does noi 
favour the producer, owing to what I consider to be ar 
unfair distribution of receipts. The State and the 
exhibitors take nearly four-fifths of the box-office 
receipts. After the renter has taken his cut, only about 
one-sixth to one-seventh of the receipts is left for the 
unfortunate producer. 

Producers who are well established or within the 
orbit of a powerful distributor derive some benefit from 
what is called the Eady plan. This was started in 1950 
and is a small levy varying from one farthing to a 
penny-farthing on medium and high-priced seats. 11 
brings in some three million pounds a year, and this 
goes back to the producers of British films, with the 
result that 30% of production costs may be recovered 
in this way when the film is successful. As the amount is 
limited, however, the more producers who participate 
by making films, the less money will be received for each 
film. The effect of the plan is necessarily to restrict or 
ration ouput, and this serves to discourage new and 
expensive productions. 

Another problem which faces the producer and about 
which I feel strongly is censorship. My own feeling is 


that the less censorship we have the better. In England 
it is not official, but was instituted by the trade itself as 
far back as 1912. Its legal force is indirect because 
cinemas are only licensed provided that the films the) 


show bear the censor’s certificate of approval. It is 
possible to obtain the special permission of the loca! 
Watch Committee to show a film that has not been 
granted a certificate, but this is a tiresome and costly 
procedure. The operation of the censorship in this 
country is rather more liberal than it used to be when 
the average age of censors was very high. We used to 
have two certificates: ‘A’ for pictures to which children 
under sixteen could only be admitted when accompanied 
by someone above that age, and *U’ for films which 
could be shown irrespective of age. Since ‘A’ pictures 
are not solely viewed by adults they are censored accord 
ingly. For years I have agitated for a third type o 
certificate to be applied to films which really were fo 
adults only. The present “X’ certificate—which replace: 
the ‘H’ or Horrific —allows films to be viewed only by 
those above the age of sixteen, and is therefore no rea! 
advance on the ‘A’ certificate. In the United States, - 
problem is more complex, as a film may be permitte. > 
one State but not in another. An attempt has been mo © 
to overcome this difficulty by following. a code of what 
is permissible in the production. This work is undertaken 
by the Breen Office. American censorship of British 
films is stricter than our own censorship of American 
films. 

Before 1914 British film production was prosperous 
and London was regarded as the world film marke:. 


The War struck it a mortal blow and by 1917 the world 
market was dominated by the United States. The quota 
system, introduced in 1927, worked quite well on the 
whole, but here as elsewhere, American political pressure 
has been heavy. It was made clear to the British Govern- 
ment that if they wanted American oil in the next war, 
they must not obstruct the entry of American films. 
The renters’ quota, which was the main prop of the 
original scheme, has now been abandoned. The Ameri- 
cans take the view that trade follows the films and 
there is good evidence that this is true. For the past 
thirty-eight years, American trade has been helped in 
innumerable ways by its films. The Italians are also well 
aware of the value of their films in attracting tourists. 
Italy, however, has been given the same sharp reminder 
as this country that American economic aid will not be 
forthcoming if Italian films oust those from Hollywood. 
For the past forty years approximately 70° of the 
films shown on our screens have been American. 


Notes and News 


1 has always been a certain unreality in the 
official blessing which the Church bestows on every 
meeting of the British Association. One would almost 
imagine that nothing had changed since the days of 
Newton and that scientists generally still regarded 
Nature as the alphabet of God.. This year the voice of 
rationalism was heard for the first time in a public 
meeting during the session and those who did not choose 
to go to church on the Sunday morning were able to 
listen in the evening to a message more in harmony, 
perhaps, with modern science delivered by Dr Julian 
Huxley, Dr J. Bronowski, and Mr Ritchie Calder. 
Professor A. E Heath presided over a crowded meeting 
at the Kingsley Hall, Bristol. There must have been 
nearly 500 people packed into the hall and many were 
turned away. It was an impressive demonstration that 
rationalism has a message for the modern world and 
that the world is willing and even eager to hear it. 


Some of our members have been a little confused by 
the fact that our publications are being produced and 
distributed by another firm. This is merely an economy 
measure and does not mean that the imprint of Watts & 
Co. will be dropped. We shall continue to bring out 
under that name books of special interest to rationalists, 
as well as books dealing with wider problems from our 
own point of view. Our recent publications have had a 
very good press. Czech Tragedy, by Glorney Bolton, 
21s, was warmly praised by the Manchester Guardian. 
It need hardly be said that Sir Arthur Keith’s Darwin 
Revalued (members’ edition, 15s) has been widely and 
appreciatively reviewed. There is also reason to believe 
that Morality Fair, by Geoffrey Williamson, 15s, will 
meet with a good response. Mr Williamson has worked 
out the interesting idea of tracing changes in moral 
attitudes as reflected in newspapers and periodicals 
during the past hundred years. The answer to those 
critics who claim that rationalism is a merely negative 
creed, with no application to daily life, is convincingly 
given in M. Roshwald’s Humanism in Practice (members’ 
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edition, 4s). Rationalists may have differing opinions 

on the ethics of gambling, but the purely empirical 

approach of Mr Hubert Phillips in Pools and the Punter, 

8s 6d, demonstrates beyond possibility of doubt that 

football pools depend more on chance than on skill. 


We are grateful to all members who have contributed 
during the past year to the Sustentation Fund, and so 
enabled the Rationalist Review to be included with 
Literary Guide without financial loss. There is no 
reason why this supplement should not be enlarged if 
members desire it and are willing to contribute to its 
support. One of the reasons why the RPA has lost 
money in recent years is that, unlike most organizations, 
there is no subscription in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Members have been receiving in the form of 
publications a great deal more than the value of their 
subscriptions. This has been possible because of the 
generosity in the past of rationalists who have made 
large donations. Small donations and bequests are no 
less appreciated from friends of our movement who 
realize the vital necessity of maintaining its work. 


The RPA and the Ethical Union have recently col- 
laborated in the formation of discus*ion groups. One 
of the most successful is that at Orpirgton. All rational- 
ists who are interested in local meetings should contact the 
appropriate secretary: Brixton Group—Donald Ford, 
95 St James Crescent, London, SW9; Chiswick Group — 
R. S. W. Pollard, 127 Park Road, London, W4; For. st 
Group—Miss I. Percival, 145 Holly Lodge Mansic ., 
London, N6; Manchester Humanist Fellowshi,— 
W. Turner, 126 Birch Avenue, Chadderton, Nr M:.: - 
chester; Orpington Group—M. G. Gloster, 75 Gillmar 
Road, Orpington, Kent; Humanist Fellowship, Bristo. - 
R. J. Georges, 60 Lower Redland Road, Bristc! 6; 
Aylesbury Group—A. E. Woodford, 27 St John Str. 
Aylesbury, Bucks; Cheadle Group—W. N. Mosicy, 
Cranford, Hammersley Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs; Covent: y 
Group—J. H. Bridie, 3 Berkswell Road, Meriden, 
Warwicks; Preston Group—W. G. Creasy, Meads Road, 
Ashton, Preston; Reading Group—J. R. Sturge-Whitir ¢, 
Ja West Street, Reading; York Group—Walter G. 
Birch, Springfield House, School Lane, Fulford, York ; 
Glasgow Group—Miss Jean McBride, 4 Landressy 
Street, Glasgow, SE; Dublin Group—Francis E. Cole, 83 
Tritonville Road. Pembroke, Dublin. 

* 

The following members have intimated their willingness 
to meet other rationalists in their respective districts: 
William Wolf, MD, 40 West 59th Street, New York 
City, 19, NY; N. C. Hanslip, 2 Westbank, Apsley 
Guise, Bedfordshire; Fred G. Shaw, Salthouse, Lower 
Shiplake, Oxon; J. R. Harris, 3 Commercial Street, Hyde, 
Cheshire; Joseph Cannon, 2 Anderton Road, Euxton, 
nr. Chorley, Lancs. 

> * 

The Orpington Group will meet at Sherry’s Restaurant, 
Orpington, on Sunday, October 9, at 7 pm, when the 
speaker will be Mr H. J. Blackham. There will be a 
ramble to Chevening and Brasted on Sunday, October 16. 
Meet Orpington Station (Town Side) at 10.50 (train from 
Victoria 10.4). The leader is Mr H. J. Miners, and a 
packed lunch should be carried. 


Heathiana 


fam idiosyncracy if it is 
to be of value; but it is nothing if not personal. 


I may be allowed to begin therefore, without apology 
to members of our Association who hold other views, 
by saying that | am not entirely happy about the current 
fashion of substituting the word ‘humanism’ for 
* rationalism 

In recent broadcast talks on his early development 
our President, Earl Russell, has unwittingly disclosed 
one factor in his character which undoubtedly made 
him the world figure he has now become—namely 
that unswerving intellectual and moral integrity which 
enable him to strive with others for things he thought 
worth while without succumbing to the demands of his 
collaborators (even in mathematical logic!) for complete 
conformity of opinion. 

* 

This has a bearing on the issue I raise. Russell did 
succeed, in fact, in working with men and women of 
different temperaments for causes they held in common. 
We too must be tolerant (as our Continental and 
American friends have discovered) if we are to unite 
progressive thinkers for effective action. 


There was 4 period, in the glory of the Renaissance, 
when humanism entailed rationalism. And there are 
many in our time (like E. M. Forster) who make a noble 
Humanism, relying on man’s own efforts, a worthy 
alternative to finalistic Religions drunk with corrupting 
power over the faltering minds of men. 


My hesitancy comes from an uneasy feeling that there 
are forms of pietistic humanism which provide an excuse 
for wavering rationalist wills—an escape from refreshing 
cold showers of reason by those who need it (and know 
they need it) but shrink from straying outside the 
Religious Umbrella. 

Out of such nervousness have arisen hopes, which I 
consider to be vain, of constructing religions of Humanity 
or of Science. These would only exchange other dead 
hands for priestly ones. The essentially dogmatic 
character of religion is the enemy to inquiry and its 
application, as it is to honesty of thought and (because 
of this) to decency in action. 

With the best intentions in the world we might, in 
the name of Values, be surrendering to those who sap 
individual integrity by mystical rewards and punishments 
and who obstruct secular advances in human well-being 
with crooked and pretentious obscurantisms which are 
hard to combat by their very obscurity. 


Under whatever banner we elect to march, we must 
(at any cost in tactical advantage or popularity) be 
resolute in our persona! straight-thinking and plain- 
dealing. Otherwise we shall lose the collective fight 
with religious bigotry before the battle begins. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Learning About History 

Sir,—Mr Robertson now ad- 
mits that James II may have been 
a good admiral, but surely a man 
who was nothing but a besotted 
— could not have been even 

t. 

Macaulay says that Charles II 
performed with ‘immense suc- 
cess” his function as leader of 
society; could a man -who was 
nothing but a_ self-indulgent 
double-desler have done that? 
As for The Vicar of Bray, the 
whole point of its satire depends 
on its verisimilitude. 

Even 
credit for being a good artist and 
a good father, he may deserve 
some for the fact that during his 
reign up to the Civil War the 
prosperity of the country in- 
creased at an unprecedented rate. 
Smal! men could afford to build 
themselves better houses than 
the councils now build for them, 
and thousands of these houses 
are still occupied. 

Both Macaulay and Mr Robert- 
son seem to have confused 
* good" in the sense of * moral” 
with ‘good’ in the sense of 
‘ efficient '; a moral man may be 
an inefficient ruler, and vice 
versa. On the whole, the demerits 
of the Stuart kings probably out- 
weigh their merits, but to allow 
them no merits of any kind is to 
make the history of the seven- 
teenth century unintelligible.— 
RAGLAN, Usk, Mon 


Sirn,—Mr Archibald Robert- 
son’s article in the June Literary 
Guide on * Learning About His- 
tory * contains, as it seems to me, 
one questionable statement. 
Writing of Macaulay, he says: 
“No such paragons ever sat in 
any ministry as his (Macaulay's) 
Bentinck, his Temple, or his 
Somers.’ I cannot tell if this is 
true of Bentinck and Somers, 
but it is at least certain that 
Macaulay never regarded Temple 
—Sir William Temple, presum- 
ably—as a paragon. On the 
contrary, he says quite -plainly: 
‘Temple is not a man to our 
taste", concluding his essay on 
that statesman with the following 


if Charles 1 gets 


unambiguous words: ‘* Neither 
as a writer nor aS a statesman 
can we allot }:1 any very high 
place. As a m1 he seems to us 
to have been er . ssively selfish . . . 


he seems to 5 to sink into 
littleness and » -anness when we 
compare him w'ih many of those 
frail men wh ...drawn from 


the right path strong passions 
and strong © nptations, have 
left to poster a doubtful and 
checkered fe e’. NEVILLE 
Tri) ad, BWI. 
Nudism 

Sir,—It has ilways appeared 


to me to be an ninently rational 
proceeding tor aove one’s cloth- 
ing as the wes ver gets warmer, 
up to, if ne be, complete 
nudity. Bein, puzzled, I once 
asked your late ontributor ‘ Pro- 
tonius why ra! »nalists were not, 
ipso facto, nudi s+. His reply was 
to the effect tha wvhile rationalists 
can all be got to unite on the 
issue of relig n, they would 
unite on nothing else. This, I 
suppose is truc, but it seems a 
pity: one wonders whether the 
anti-religious core of rationalism 
is not, after all, tinged with 


emotion. 

However, one who has 
always stood for the rational 
approach to al! aspects of life, 
I shall be pleased to be of any 
assistance | can to your corres- 
pondent * Seeker’ in the August 
Rationalist Review if you will 
let me have his name and address. 
—CHARLES -askie, St Albans. 


RPA Publica 

Sir,—I was interested by the 
suggestion of -:togenarian F. P. 
Bennett that heap editions of 
works...of itionalist writers 
who adorned the literature of 
the seventeen.n, eighteenth and 


nineteenth uries’ should be 
published. wever, as a mem- 
ber of a yo. -r (much younger!) 
generation, | ould like to make 


some alterna.:\e suggestions. 

I think tha: the reprints men- 
tioned by \i- Bennett would 
perhaps have .reatest appeal to 
the older generations. On the 
other hand, the younger genera- 


tions (from whom you must 
eventually draw most of your 
members) seem to have rather a 
different approach to rationalism. 

Their beliefs have often been 
developed less from * classical ’ 
philosophical reasoning than from 
a consideration of modern scien- 
tific philosophy, with its ac- 
companying background of un- 
precedented advances in know- 
ledge of the material world. I 
would suggest, then, that the 
younger generation are far more 
likely to be attracted to the RPA 
by publications giving thoughtful 
consideration to modern prob- 
lems, by authors who are vitally 
concerned with the future, than 
by publications containing what 
may seem to be the now less 
important problems of the writers 
of the past. 

I would like to take this oppor- 
tunicy of congratulating you upon 
the August edition of Literary 
Guide, which is certainly one of 
the best yet. A glance at the titles 
certainly shows a healthy interest 
in the * present’ and the ‘future’. 
-— UNDER THIRTY ’. 


Protestants in Prison 

Sir,—In the bad old days of 
what was described by those who 
suffered under its administration 
as * the most illiberal government 
of modern times’, those who 
fought to win freedom for women 
had a rare opportunity to gain 
inside knowledge of the de- 
plorable conditions then extant 
in women’s prison-life in England. 
A dark and very dirty (literally 
as well as metaphorically) place 
was laid open before them and 
stimulated their determination to 
gain the power to end such 
abuses. 


A very close friend of mine—an 
agnostic lady—described how, on 
admittance to Holloway, she was 
asked by the registrar to state her 
religion, and, having been warned 
before-hand that if she said she 
had none she would forfeit the 
short respite from her filthy, ill- 
smelling cell that the morning 
service afforded, she innocently 
inquired what religions she could 
have the consolations of in 


prison. ‘You can be either a 
Protestant or a Catholic *, came 
the reply. 1 am a Catholic then 
said my friend, who had heard 
that Catholic prisoners were much 
better looked after by their 
Church than were Protestants, 
and also thought it would be an 
opportunity to hear ChriStian 
doctrines enunciated from a tot- 
ally different standpoint to that 
adopted by her early Protestant 
guardians. 

To her astonishment next day, 
she was herded into the Protest- 
ant chapel and, when later she 
made protest, was informed stern- 
ly: * You have been entered as a 
Protestant and you've got to be a 
Protestant while you're here .” 

My friend was * bailed out’, 
and suffragettes had already so 
many protests to pour into deaf 
ears that her case was among 
countless others perforce ignored 
in the interests of the main 
objective. But once the hard- 


fought battle had been won, the 
reform of our disgraceful women’s 
prisons was not forgotten, though 
little. if any help, came from the 
Churches. M. Ovprietp Howey, 
The Studio, Cradley, Malvern. 


Rationalist Groups 


Sir,—Since | put forward the 
suggestion a few months ago that 
rationalists should form groups 
some correspondents have mis- 
understood what I meant by the 
proposal, and others have won- 
dered whether the idea would 
work. 

To te more explicit, my sug- 
gestion is that RPA members who 
live within, say, a ten-mile radius 
of each other should meet peri- 
odically—perhaps once a month. 
Discussions could be held at 
these meetings and occasionally 
a rationalist could be invited to 
give a talk on a subject of interest 
to other rationalists that he 
happens to specialize in. 

Friends, in whom we would 
like to encourage an interest in 
rationalism, could be invited to 
some of the meetings. As a group 


we could obtain the names of 


lapsed members. As individuals 
we could call on them and try to 
persuade them how important to 
the cause of freedom of thought 
it is that they rejoin. 1 believe 


that this would be a pleasurable 
and valuable contribution to the 
advance of rationalism. 

In August Notes and News 
the editor offered to publish the 
names of members willing to 
meet other rationalists. To the 
question * Is the idea practical? *, 
my answer is that it is entirely 
up to us to send our names in as 
soon as possible. Those who are 
able and willing to be secretaries 
of groups will be making the 
biggest contribution of all.— 
J. GARNEL, Hampton Hill, Middle- 
SEX. 


Modern Atheism : 

Sir,—Atheists deny the legiti- 
macy of the concept of God not 
at all * because it is not applicable 
in a ficld of experience for which 
it was not formed’ (H. Dingle, 
July issue, p 23), but exactly 
because the concept of ‘ one God 
besides whom there exist no 
other gods’ is the fallacy of 
mistaken categories which means: 
* There exists 0 one extra member 
of the class * vod” called God’. 
The problem of the existence of 
the god God .. thus not on the 
level of expericnce, but only on 
the level of Ia: suage. This point 
was stressed by the great German 
theoretician <nd_ historian of 
Western atheism, Fritz Mauthner 
(Atheismus, ‘Vol. 1, p 155, 1920) 
and explicitly demonstrated by 
the foremost English atheist 
Chapman Cohen (Theism or 
Atheism 2, 1921). May I refer 
to my Category-Mistake: How 
to Understand it? in The Free- 
thinker, No. 34, 1955? Prof H. 
Dingle is, therefore, liable to the 
charge of confusing both the 
levels of discourse and the cate- 
gories of the terms in question— 
Grecory S. Smecters, Sydney- 
Manly, N.S.W. 


Bradlaugh, Paine, Ingersoll 


Sir,—It is not so difficult to 
understand, not only from what 
we read in Literary Guide but also 
from the number of members of 
the Association, that rationalism 


_ is at Sea, and that the difficulties 


are far from diminishing. 

This should not be expected to 
be otherwise. Rationalism tends 
to become the privilege of those 


who are able to understand 
articles on Space, Time, the 
Hydrogen Bomb, etc. The 
muajority are of the opinion that 
questions on religion and dis- 
cussions on the Bible have been 
fully treated and that further 
discussion would result in mo- 
notony. This is the first and 
most important error in the 
policy of rationalists. Discussion 
and publications on_ religion, 
extracts from Bradlaugh, Paine, 
and Ingersoll, should continue. 

It is a pity that psychologists 
are members of the Association 
and yet do not arrive at the 
conclusion that the progress of 
Christianity is a phenomenon of 
habit which the Church has 
produced by repetition through 
centuries. 

Parents attend church during 
two whole generations, if not 
three, and listen to the same 
sayings, which are often repeated 
in daily family relations. How 
could this fail to become a 
habit, well-rooted second 
nature? 

If some find that Bradlaugh, 
Paine, and Ingersoll are out of 
date, then I suggest that the 
Association examines the possi- 
bility of publishing a second 
monthly journal, with anti-religi- 
ous material intended for the 
layman and the children.— 
GeorGeE MeGAKLIS, Stanleyville, 
Belgian Congo. 


LECTURES 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. Sun- 
or Mornings at If am. Admission Free. 

s after | Oct 2S. K. Rat- 
Sine: Good Behaviour in History.’ Oct 9— 
Dr W. E. Swinton, PhD: ‘The Religion of 
Albert Schweitzer." Oct 16-—~Archibald 
Robertson, MA: ‘Has Life a Meaning?’ 
Oct 23—J. B. Coates: * The Spirit of the Age.’ 
Oct 30-—-Professor T. H. Pear, MA: ‘ Per- 
sonality in the Television-Age. 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South 
Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square,WC!. Meetings in the Library 
on Tuesday evenings at 7.15 pm. Admission 
Free. Oct 4 (LARGE HALL)-—Ritchie 
Calder: | Relati and World 
Power Resources A General Survey.’ In 
conjunction with National Peace Council. 
Oct 1!1—H. J. Blackham, BA: ‘Some Hu- 
manist Classics.’ Oct 18-—Archibald Robert- 
son, MA. Christianity without Myth?’ Oct 
25—J. B. Coates: 
Philosophy Today.’ 


‘Significant Trends in 


xi 


i=: 


MEMBERS’ EDITIONS 


DARWIN REVALUED 
By Professor Sir Arthur Keith. Published at 25s. net. Special Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends 


RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 15s. This portrait of Charles | who eze desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of 


of its di and charm and | 


HUMANISM IN PRACTICE 
By M. Roshwald. _ Published at 7s. 6d. net. Special KPA |] Lane, 
members’ edition: Cloth, 4s - insert 
JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES 


By Royston Pike. Published at 10s. 6d. net. Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 7s. 6d. The tenets of this wide-flung 


sect which awaits Armageddon are as dinary as their The decision of the House ‘of Lords in the case of Bowman 
history, vividly related by an author who has examined them versus The Secular Society Limited makes ests to the 

|} on the spot. Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable, 
expressed wis! wi strictly ca out. It may be 

INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY added that a legally incorporated Society. like the RPA. has 

By Dr. John Lewis. ._ Published at 21s. net. Special RPA . ¢arefully defined objects, and is precluded from using its 
members’ edition: Cloth, 12s. 6d. A simple outline of the funds for any purposes other than those stated in its 


| principal philosophical systems from the Greeks to thinkers 
| of today. 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY 


By Professor J. D. Bernal. Published at 42s. net. Special 
i} RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 21s. An account of Science 
| from the Greeks to the atomic age in which we live. 


RPA LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reavers of Rationalist Review who are in sympathy with the 


Memorandum and Articles of Association. 
On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND © 


| (To befriend rationalists, especially those who have served the Rationalist 


Movement) 
be addressed to 


for should 
aston Lane, London, WC2. A Balance Sheet is 
sent to cach donor, rand a copy wil be supplied to eayons on request. 


RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
bdo A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) 
To SS sone intellectual liberty; (2) To spread 


supersti 


tific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from 
tion. 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER ‘A’ 

All who enrol in response to this offer (quote Special 
Offer ‘A’) will receive : 

1. (a) INTRODUCTION TO MALTHUS, edited by D. V. 
Glass, Members’ edition, 5s, or* 


(6) A New APPROACH TO PSYCHICAL Tg 


2. A Pacruns Boox of by C. M. 
Beadnell, 15s. Cloth. 
3. THe THINKER’S HANDBOOK, by Hector Hawton, 
2s 6d. Paper cover. 
4. THe Story of THE RPA, by A. Gowans 
Ss. Cloth. 


Whyte, 5s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
by Antony Flew, Members’ edition, 6s | 
| 
! 
| 
| 
(BH. Kirman), Must Man Wage War? (F. A. E. Crew). 


Is 6d each. Paper cover: 


6. RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1955. 2s 6d. Paper cover. 

7. Lrrerary and Rarionauist Review 
(monthly for one year from date of joining). | 
* Please indicate whether you desire \ (a) or | (b). 


al DRURY LANs, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM ‘A’ 


I accept your special offer in 
Rationalist Review and_ enclose 
£1 Is entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrolment. 
I am in agreement with the objects of 
the Association and undertake to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations 
set forth in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


| 


SIGNATURE 
* Free on request. 7 


Printed in Great Britain by H. O. Lloyd & Co, Ltd, London, NI 


| 
| 
| | 
- 
| | 
| | 
| | their estate to assist in the dissemination of rational views 
ij} Many a touch of the unexpected. | on religion and cognate subjects: 
i] mai GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association 
] whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury 
| High Holborn, London, WC2, the sum of (here 
amount, adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so 
), to be applied to the general purposes of the 
Association; and the receipt of the Secretary for 
} the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
| 
il 
| 
| | 
| | 
Initials. Surname. 
5. ADDRESS 


